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Summary   IS 


Statistical  data  from  two  Federal 
sources  are  available  for  telling  the 
story  of  farmer  cooperation  in  the  United 
States.  On e  set  of  figures  has  been 
compiled  in  a  project  originally  set 
up  in  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agricvilture  in  1913,  which  with 
various  administrative  changes  has  func- 
tioned continuously  since  that  date.  ^  The 
other  set  of  data  is  f  rom  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  whose  enumerators  inter- 
viewed farmers  concerning  cer t ain  aspects 
of  their  cooperative  activities  for  the 
years  1919,  1924,  1929,  and  1939.^  The 
compilations  of  these  two  agencies  are 
not  comparable.  Eacli,  however,  supple- 
ments the  other  and  both  tell  the  same 
story,  but  with  variations  as  to  details. 


NATURE  OF  THE  DATA 

There  is  more  human  interest  and 
more  of  the  dramatic  in  the  data  col- 
lected by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
group  than  in  the  figures  compiled  by 
the  census.  This  is  because  the  objec- 
tives and  the  methods  of  collecting 
information  are  different.  The  coopera- 
tive purchasing  and  marketing  project  of 
1913  (now  continued  in  the  Cooperative 
Research  and  Service  Division  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration)  approaches 
farmer  cooperation  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  association.  It  undertakes  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  active  associations, 
when  theywere  organized;  how  manymerrbers 
they  have;  whether  the  associations  are 
engaged  in  purchasing,  in  marketing,  or  in 
both;  thedollar  value  of  the  supplies  arxl 


NOTE:  Acknowledgment  is  due  Miss  Grace  Wanstall  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
the   statistical   material   and  the  text. 
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farm  products  handled;  and  if  not  active, 
under  w^at  circumstances  and  when  their 
discontinuance  occurred.  Attention  has 
been  given  also  to  the  degree  of  cooper- 
ation in  the  associations  claiming  to  be 
farmer  enterprises. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  twen- 
ties and  through  the  thirties,  data  were 
collected  as  to  the  quantities  of  farm 
products  handled  by  the  cooperatives, 
that  is,  number  of  bales  of  cotton, 
boxes  of  citrus  fruit,  pounds  of  butter 
and  cheese,  bushels  of  grain,  head  of 
livestock,  cases  of  eggs,  pounds  of 
tobacco,  pounds  of  wool,  and  other 
items.  From  these  data  it  was  possible 
to  determine  the  percentages  of  the 
various  crops  that  were  marketed  cooper- 
atively. ' 

The  results  of  the  surveys  of  w^ich 
the  one  for  the  1940-41  marketing  season 
is  the  seventeenth,  have  been  published 
as  miscellaneous  reports,  circulars,  or 
bulletins.^  These  have  reported  the 
number  of  active  associations  and  have 
given  estimates  as  to  membership  and 
dollar  business  for  the  various  marketing 
seasons. 

Collection  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  information  concerning  farmer 
cooperation  has  been  but  a  small  part  of 
its  quinquennial  inquiries  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  In  connection  with  the 
census  of  1919,  questions  concerning 
farmer  cooperation  were  included  in  the 
agricultural  schedule  for  the  first  time. 
These  were  "Value  of  products  of  this 
farm  sold  to  or  through  a  farmers'  mar- 
keting organization  in  1919,"  and  "Value 
of  all  farm  supplies  purchased  for  this 
farm  from  or  through  a f armer s '  organi za- 
tion  in  1919."  Similar  wording  was  used 
in  1924,   but   the  wording   for    1929  was 


changed  by  the    insertion  of   the  word 
"cooperative.  " 

The  tabulations  for  the  censuses 
of  1919,  1924,  1929,  provide  comparable 
data  for  six  items;  (1)  the  number  of 
farms the  number  selling  cooperatively, 

(2)  the  number  buying  cooperatively, 

(3)  the  number   selling  and,    or,  buying 
cooperatively,  (4)  the  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts  sold  cooperatively,    (5)  value  of  « 
supplies  purchased,    and  (6)  value  of 
sales  and  purchases. 

The  census  for  1939  collected  data 
as  to  the  number  of  farmers  selling  and 
buying,  but  not  as  to  the  dollar  value 
of  the  sales  and,  or,  purchases.  It  did, 
however,  include  a  third  question  which 
was  as  follows:  "Did  you  in  1939  trans- 
act any  business  with  or  through  a  coop- 
erative service  organization?"  The 
change  in  questions  means  that  the  only 
comparable  data  available  for  the  four 
censuses  is  the  number  of  farmers  selling 
and,  or,  buying  cooperatively.  These  data 
form  the  basis  of  this  study  of  trends. 

There  is  one  comment  to  be  made 
regarding  the  census  data,  namely,  that 
the  figures  given  are  undoubtedly  under 
the  facts.  This  is  pointed  out  in  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  issued 
in  1928^  as  follows: 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
case  of  some  farmers,  they  have  been 
delivering  their  products  to  local 
associations  for  so  long  a  time  and 
so  regularly  that  they  failed  to 
remember,  when  answering  the  questions 
of  the  census  enumerators,  that  these 
were  cooperative  transactions. 

The  total  number  of  farmers  partic- 
ipating in  cooperative  selling,  buying, 
and  in  either  one,  or  both,    for  the  four 


Copies  of    those    still    in  print   may  be  had   on   request    from  the   Farm  Credit   Adoi n i s t r a t i on . 
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Farms  and   farmers   are   synonymous   in  these  statistics. 

^Elsworth,  R.  H. ,  "Cooperative  Selling  and  Purchasing  as  shown  by  the  Agricultural  Censuses 
for    1919  and    1924.  "U.    S.   Dept.   Agr.  mimeographed ,    8pp.    1928.      See  p.l. 
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census  years  are  given  in  the  table 
below:  ^ 


Year 

Se  1  1 ing 

Buying 

Se 11 i  ng  and  . 

or,  buying 

Hunher 

number 

t/umber 

1919 

511.383 

329.449 

624.527 

1924 

884. 207 

362.745 

987.376 

1929 

691,895 

410.914 

824,537 

1939 

827.285 

743,638 

1,043, 261 

The  figures  for  the  selling  and 
buying  group  indicate  a  net  increase  of 
67  percent  in  number  of  farmers  partici- 
pating for  the  20-year  period. 


INTELLECTUALS  URGED  COOPERATION 

During  the  18  years  preceding  1919, 
there  were  incidents  and  events  that 
seemed  to  focus  attention  upon  the  farmer 
and  his  economic  status.  Among  these 
was  the  success  attained  by  several  of 
the  struggling  cooperative  marketing 
groups  in  evolving  through  trial  and 
error  operating  techniques  for  both  good 
and  bad  times.  This  was  particularly 
true  for  the  farmer  creameries  and  cheese 
factories,  for  the  California  citrus  and 
other  fruit  cooperatives,  for  the  farm- 
ers' elevators,  the  west  coast  egg  asso- 
ciations,  and  some  others. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  report 
of  the  Country  Life  Commission  and  the 
words  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  sending  the  report  to  the  Congress 
greatly  stimulated  the  growing  interest 
in  the  farmer  and  his  welfare.  A  few 
years  after  the  ref>ort  was  given  to  the 
country,  commissions  were  sent  to  Europe 
for  the  study  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion; annual  conferences  on  marketing 
and  farm  credit  were  instituted;  the 
agricultural  extension  service  was  estab- 
lished; and  the  State  agricultural  col- 
leges increased  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  farmer  by  adding  men  to  their 
staffs  who  gave  much  time  to  the  subject 
of  cooperative  marketing. 

During  the  period,  "success"  stories 
based  on  adventures  in  selling  and  pro- 
moting were  appearing  in  current  publi- 
cations. The  economic  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  the  first  World  War 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  most  direct 
road  to  continuous  prosperity  was  the 
one  bearing  the  legend  "Salesmanship.  " 

Considering  the  conditioning  which 
the  farmers  received  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  when  the  enumerators  for  the  cen- 
sus of  1919  asked  about  cooperation, 
farmers  immediately  thought  of  their 
selling  activities. 


HALF  A  MILLION  FARMERS  SELL  COOPERATIVELY 


The  census  report  for  1919  shows 
that  more  than  half  a  million  farmers 
were  selling  to  or  through  cooperatives. 
Three- four ths  of  these  farmers  were  in 
the  12  North  Central  States,  reaching 
from  Ohio  to  North  Dakota  and  Kansas. 
They  were  principally  producers  of  dairy 
products,   grain,    livestock,  potatoes, 


and  fruits.  The  number  of  cooperating 
farmers  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  the  number  in 
the  11  Western  States  were  approximately 
the  same,  between  47,000  and  48, 000- 
Less  than  6  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
the  8  Southern  States  reported  selling 
through  cooperative  channels.    The  number 


See   Appendix,    p.    17,    for  data  by  States   and   census  years. 
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"From  all  that  has  been  done  and  learned  three  great  general  and  immediate  needs  of  coun- 
try life  stand  out;  First,  effective  cooperation  among  farmers  to  put  them  on  a  level  with 
the  organized   interests  with  which  they  do  business.* 
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and  percentage  reporting  for  1919  in 
each  region  is  as  follows: 


Region 

Farmers  1919 

f/unber 

Percent 

North  Central 

387,627 

75.8 

Western 

47.985 

9.4 

Atlantic  Coast 

47,431 

9.3 

South  Central 

28,340 

5.5 

United  States 

511,383 

100.0 

Minnesota,  78,314;  Iowa,  43,350;  Wis- 
consin, 42,848.  The  9  States  following 
these  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
importance  were;  Michigan,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  California, Illinois,  New  York, 
South  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  In 
these  12  States  —  one- fourth  of  all  the 
States  —were  located  79  percent  of  the 
farmers  who  told  the  census  enumerators 
that  they  sold  cooperatively  in  1919 
(Appendix  p.  17). 


Among  the  individual  States, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  led  in 
the  number  of  farmers  reporting  as  mar- 
keting cooperators.     The  figures  are: 


FARMERS  GIVEN  A  NEW  TECHNIQUE 

Cooperative  marketing  received  an 
unexpected  boost   in  the  year  following 


FIGURE  1.— The  Atlantic  Coast  region  includes  17  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  MarylarJ, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Nor^h  Carolina,  South  Caroline,  Georgia,  Florida;  the  North  Central 
region,  12  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas;  the  South  Central  region,  8  States,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas;  and  the  Western  region, 
11  States,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington, 
Oregon,   and  California 
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that  for  which  the  census  was  taken.  An 
evangelist  for  cooperative  marketing 
appeared  with  a  message  for  all  farmers. 
He  urged  that  large-scale  centralized 
associations  be  formed  for  handling  the 
big  crops,  such  as  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  pKjtatoes;  that  these  associa- 
tions sign  up  enough  of  the  farmers  to 
permit  the  organizations  to  effectively 
participate  in  the  price  making  mecha- 
nisms for  the  different  crops. 

Farmers  began  to  join  marketing 
cooperatives  by  tens  of  thousands.  So 
many  embraced  the  new  program  for  eco- 
nomic prosperity  that  when  the  enumera- 
tors for  the  census  of  1924  made  their 
rounds,  they  found  that  the  number  of 
farmers  engaged  in  cooperative  selling 
had  increased  by  nearly  73  percent.  The 
year  1924  marks  the  high  point  in  coop- 
erative marketing  in  the  United  States, 
at  least  so  far  as  census  data  are  con- 
cerned.* The  number  of  cooperating 
farmers  for  the  four  regions  and  the 
percentage  increases  over  1919  are  given 
in  the  table  below: 


Region 

Farmer  s 
19  24 

Increase 
over  1919 

Kumber 

Percent 

North  Central 

508,599 

31.2 

South  Central 

158,788 

460.3 

Atlantic  Coast 

141,019 

197.  3 

Western 

75,801 

58.0 

United  States 

884,  207 

72.9 

The  rate  of  increase  varied  greatly 
in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
In  terms  of  percentages  the  regional 
gains  were  South  Central,  460.3  percent; 
Atlantic  Coast,  197.3  percent;  Western, 
58.0  percent;  North  Central,  31.  2percent. 
The  big  increase  in  the  Southern  States 
is  accounted  for  by  the  setting  up  of 
large-scale  centralized  associations 
in  the  years  1920  to  1923  for  handling 
the    cotton    and    tobacco   crops.  The 


largest  of  these  enterprises,  formed  to 
serve  the  burley  tobacco  growers,  is 
credited  with  having  109,000  members 
under  contract  to  deliver  their  crops  of 
tobacco  to  the  association  for  5  years. 
It  was  the  tobacco  and  cotton  farmers  in 
Virginia,  the  Carolines,  and  Georgia 
that  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
93,588  increase  in  number  of  cooperators 
for  the  Atlantic  Coast  States. 

Nearly  a  score  of  State-wide  wheat 
pools  and  regional  sales  agencies  formed 
in  the  years  1920  to  1923  brought  per- 
haps 50,000  farmers  into  the  cooperative 
marketing  movement. 

There  were  other  newly  formed  cen- 
tralized associations  which  helped  to 
swell  the  total  number  of  cooperators. 
Among  these  were  potato  associations  in 
Maine,  Minnesota,  and  Colorado;  peanut 
associations  in  Virginia  and  Georgia; 
r ice  associations  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  California;  a  broomcorn  association 
in  Oklahoma;  and  sweet  potato  associa- 
tions in  Arkansas  and  Georgia. 

In  all  but  7  of  the  48  States  coop- 
erative marketing  gained  in  farmer  sup- 
port during  the  period,  in  more  than  a 
score  of  the  States  the  number  of  coop- 
erating farmers  doubled,  and  in  a  few 
States  the  increase  was  more  than  ten- 
fold. The  chief  reason  for  the  big  per- 
centage increases  was  that  in  many  States 
there  had  been  but  little  done  in  the  way 
of  organizing  marketing  cooperatives 
prior  to  1920.  In  the  5  years  from  1919 
to  1924  the  number  of  Georgia  farmers 
affiliated  with  selling  cooperatives 
increased  from  210  to  13,376.  South 
Carolina  had  almost  as  spectacular  a 
growth,  the  increase  being  from  203  to 
10,601;  while  the  North  Carolina  increase 
was  from  850  to  22, 167;  Kentucky  from 
3,498  to  53,704;  Tennessee  from  1,255  to 
15,303;  Texas  from  2,486  to  29,691. 


Number  of  participants  ii  but  one  of  several  ineasureB  for  determining;  the  relative  strength 
of  farmer  cooperation.  Other  measures  are  the  dollar  value  of  the  products  handled  and  the 
percentage  of  the  different  crops   that   are   sold  through  cooperative  channels. 
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But  not  all  of  the  picture  radiates 
sunshine.  The  seven  States  of  New  Jersey, 
Michigan,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Delaware  not  only 
failed  to  show  increases  for  the  five 
years  but  had  about  19,000  fewer  farmers 
interested  in  cooperative  selling  in 
1924  than  in  1919.  The  more  significant 
of  these  decreases  were  North  Dakota, 
25.9  percent;  Nebraska,  13.5;  South 
Dakota,  12.2;  and  Kansas,  7.9.  As  the 
cooperative  activities  of  the  farmers  in 
these  States  were  largely  centered  about 
the  marketing  of  grain  and  livestock  it 
is  likely  that  the  changes  which  were 
taking  place  in  the  marketing  techniques 
for  these  farm  products  explain  the 
decline  in  number  of  cooperatively 
minded  farmers.  The  local  cooperative 
elevator  had  begun  to  give  way  to  selling 
associations  operating  in  the  larger 
grain  markets.  Furthermore,  as  the  mile- 
age of  hard  surfaced  roads  increased, 
and  as  cooperative  sales  agencies  were 
established  in  the  terminal  markets  to 
deal  with  farmers  direct,  there  was  less 
need  than  formerly  for  the  local  live- 
stock shipping  association. 

A  PERIOD  OF  BACKSLIDING 

The  years  of  rapid  growth  were  fol- 
lowed by  years  in  which  "cooperative 
marketing"  ceased  to  be  an  expression 
with  w^ich  to  conjure.  Between  1924  and 
1929,  the  number  of  farmers  selling 
cooperatively  decreased  by  more  than 
190,000,  21.7  percent.  The  South  Central 
region  lost  61  percent  of  its  marketing 
cooperators;  the  Atlantic  Coast  region, 
44.  1;  and  the  North  Central  region,  9.3. 
A  gain  of  18.5  percent  was  made  in  the 
Western  States  in  the  nunber  of  coopera- 
tive sellers. 

These  figures  indicate  that  not  all 
the  gains  of  the  boom  period  were  lost. 


Reg  i  on 



Fa  rine  r  s 
1929 

Percentage  change 
from  1924 

Increase 

Dec  r  e  a  se 

Huaber 

Percent 

Percent 

North  Central 
Western 

Atlantic  Coast 
South  Central 

461,  191 
89,842 
78,900 
61,962 

18.5 

9.3 

44.  1 
61.0 

United  States 

691,895 

21.7 

This  becomes  more  apparent  when  the 
gains  and  losses  of  the  individual  States 
are  examined.  In  18  of  the  States  more 
farmers  reported  cooperative  selling  in 
1929  than  in  1924.  The  18  includes  2 
States  in  New  Ejigland,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  group,  4 
of  the  North  Central  States,  all  but 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  of  the  western 
States,  and  Oklahoma  of  the  southern 
States.  In  the  other  30  States,  the  num- 
ber of  cooperating  farmers  engaged  in 
selling  their  products  decreased.  The 
larger  decreases  were  in  the  cotton- 
tobacco  States  along  the  south  Atlantic 
Coast,  in  the  States  south  of  the  Cfriio 
River,  and  those  south  of  Missouri 
(Appendix  p.  17). 

The  pattern  of  farmer  cooperative 
marketing  for  the  twenties  is  much  the 
same  whether  we  study  the  census  statis- 
tics pertaining  to  farmer  participation 
or  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  data 
for  the  number  of  associat ions  organized, 
discontinued,  and  active  by  years.  The 
census  figures  indicate  that  the  number 
of  farmers  uniting  to  sell  cooperatively 
increased  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
decade  and  then  declined,  but  not  to  the 
1919  level.  The  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  show  that 
the  number  of  active  farmer  marketing 
cooperatives  increased  each  year  until 
1923,  when  there  were  12,499  functioning 
associations,  and  then  started  to 
decrease.'    This  trend  still  continues. 


Elsworth,  R.  H.,  and  Wanstall,  Grace,  "Farmers'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 
1863-1939."  Form  Credit  Administration,  Misc.  Rpt .  40,  pp.  36,  1941-  (Processed)  See  Appen- 
dix,   table  14. 
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GOVERNMENT  URGES  COOPERATION 

Farmer  distress  during  the  twenties 
caused  the  Government  to  attempt  to 
solve  this  di  fficult  problem.  The  hypoth- 
esis that  cooperative  marketing  was 
the  solution  was  still  in  favor.  The 
Federal  Farm  Board  was  set  up  with  a 
generous  appropriation  for  operating 
expenses,  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to 
loan  to  worthy  cooperatives.  The  board 
was  formally  constituted  on  July  15, 
1929,  and  immediately  began  to  function 
ih  an  energetic  manner.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  had  been  keymen  in 
the  big  centralized  cotton  and  tobacco 
associations  organized  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade.  Other  members  were, 
or  had  been,  presidents  of  successful 
marketing  cooperatives.  Both  groups 
believed  that  much  could  be  accomplished 
through  cooperatives  operating  in  a  large 
way.  With  the  assistance  of  the  board's 
specialists  in  cooperation,  eight  fed- 
erations were  formed  with  the  hope 
that  each  would  become  the  dominant  sales 
agency  for  the  crop  it  was  to  handle. 
In  addition  to  these  marketing  enter- 
prises two  stabilization  corporations, 
one  for  wheat  and  one  for  cotton,  were 
"recognized. "  These  were  to  assist  the 
National  and  regional  cooperatives  in 
their  marketing  operations. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  marketing  program  of  the  board 
caused  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farm- 
ers sel ling  through  cooperat ive  channels, 
but  whether  or  not  these  farmers  were 
still  marketing  cooperators  in  the  cen- 
sus year  of  1939  is  unknown.  It  is  prob- 
able that  many  were  not. 

The  creation  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  13  banks  for  coopera- 
tives in  1933  also  favored  an  increase 


in  cooperative  selling.  Thebanks  under- 
took to  aid  with  substantial  loans  those 
enterprises  that  had  charted  sane  courses 
and  the  Research  and  Service  Division 
of  the  Administration  prepared  to  make 
available  to  all  farmers  interested  in 
cooperation  the  technical  information 
that  had  been  collected  over  a  period  of 
years.  These  two  services  surely  reduced 
the  hazards  of  cooperative  marketing 
to  a  point  where  the  farmer  had  little 
excuse  for  not  participating  in  joint 
selling.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  part  of  the  increase  in  number  of 
farmers  selling  cooperat ively  as  recorded 
by  the  census  of  1939  can  be  credited  to 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administrat  ion. 

COOPERATIVE  SELLING  INCREASES 
IN  THE  THIRTIES 

The  trend  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  upward  for  cooperative  selling  dur- 
ing the  thirties.  The  number  of  farm- 
ers reporting  marketing  cooperatively 
in  1939  represented  an  increase  of 
135,390  over  1929,  a  gain  of  19.6  per- 
cent. The  figures  by  regions  for  1939 
are: 


Region 

Fa  rme  r  s 
1939 

Increase 
over  1929 

HuMber 

Percent 

^te^th  Central 
Atlantic 
Western 
South  Central 

505,764 
115,368 
115,278 
90,875 

9.7 
46.2 
28.3 
46.  7 

United  States 

827,285 

19.6 

^k»re  farmers  reported  cooperative 
selling  in  37  of  the  States  in  1939  than 
in  1929;  in  11  States,  however,  fewer 
farmers  indicated  an  interest  in  such 
activity.  These  States  were  Illinois, 
Missouri,   and  South  Dakota,   in  the  North 


Farmers'  National  Grain  Corporation,  incorporated  October  29,  1929;  National  Wool  Market- 
ing Corporation,  December  24,  1929;  American  Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  January  13,  1930; 
National  Bean  Marketing  Association,  February  24,  1930;  National  Livestock  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, May  10,  1930;  National  Pecan  Marketing  Association,  July  3,  1930;  National  Beet  Growers' 
Association,   August   2,    1930:    National  Fruit   and  Vegetable  Exchange,    May  21,  1931. 
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Central  group;  South  Carol ina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  group; 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  in 
the  South  Central  group;  New  Mexico 
and  Nevada  in  the  Western  group  (Appen- 
dix p.  17).  Several  of  these  States  had 
suffered  badly  from  the  droughts  of  the 
thirt  ies . 

Outstanding  (decreases  from  the  high 
point  of  1924  in  the  number  of  farmers 
selling  cooperatively  occurred  as  fol- 
lows: South  Carolina,  79.5  percent; 
North  Carolina,  74.7;  Georgia,  72.6; 
Kentucky,  71.4;  Tennessee,  52.5;  Vir- 
ginia, 51.  2;  Missouri  ,  39. 8;  Texas,  37.0; 
Illinois,  22.0;  Iowa,  12.9;  Michigan, 
12.8;  Nebraska,  6.3;  Kansas,  5.5. 


PERCENTAGES  GO  UP.   DOWN.  UP 

Supplementing  the  numerical  counts 
of  farmers  concerned  with  cooperative 
marketing  are  the  percentages  those 
farmers  were  of  the  total  number  of 
farmers  included  in  each  census.  Such  a 
measure  has  a  value  over  a  straight 
count  in  that  it  gives  weight  to  the 
changes  in  the  total  number  of  farmers 
in  the  different  States  for  the  differ- 
ent census  years. 

These  percentages  show  that  at  the 
time  of  the  census  for  1919  approximately 
8  percent  of  all  the  farmers  reporting 
were  selling  cooperatively.     By  1924, 
the  percentage  had   increased  to  13.9; 


Farmers  Selling  Cooperatively,  1919, 1924, 1929, 1939 


FIGURE  2. --In  all  the  States  but  four  a  larger  percentage  of  the  farmers  were  :.elling  to,  or 
through,  cooperative  associations  in  1939  than  in  1919-  In  some  of  the  States  the  increase 
in  cooperative  activity  during  the  20-year  period  was  significant.  This  is  true  for  the 
seven  Western  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Washington,  and  Oregon.  In  12 
of  the  48  States  the  percentage  of  farmers  marketing  cooperatively  increased  with  each  census. 
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in  1929  it  was  down  to  11  percent;  and 


in  1939  it  was  13.6 

percent , 

which 

was 

slightly  below  the  level 

for 

1924. 

the 

peak  year  for  cooperative  selling  (Fig 

.  2). 

i 

State  ' 

1919 

1924 

1929 

1  Q  ^  Q 

1  y  o  y 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

C  671 1 

C  BTlt 

CGTlt 

cent 

United  States 

7.9 

13.9 

11.0 

Minnesota 

43.9 

42.4 

51.6 

51.  1 

Wisconsin 

22.6 

23.6 

25.5 

33.6 

Idaho^ 

5.5 

8.  1 

16.9 

31.6 

Iowa 

20.3 

34.0 

27.4 

29.7 

Ca lifornia* 

21.9 

23.8 

26.6 

28.3 

North  Dakota 

22.4 

17.0 

26.  1 

27.8 

Washington ' 

8.4 

18.0 

23.6 

27.0 

Oregon* 

7.  7 

10.0 

15.7 

24.6 

New  York* 

12.  2 

14.  1 

17.5 

24.4 

Vermont 

4.3 

9.9 

17.3 

23.7 

Nebraska 

26.  2 

22.0 

18.  1 

23.6 

South  Dakota 

27.  1 

22.3 

21.8 

23.0 

The  percentage  increased  at  each  succeed- 
ing census.  Other  States  in  which  the  per- 
centage similarly  increased  are  New  Hampsh ire . 
Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Montana,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  (Appendix  p.  17). 


The  percentages  for  some  of  the  strongly 
cooperative  States  for  the  four  census 
years  are  shown  in  the  table  opposite. 

In  summarizing  cooperative  selling 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  four  cen- 
sus surveys,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  technological  changes  taking 
place  made  necessary  many  revisions  in 
methods  of  marketing;  that  during  the 
first  5  years  cooperative  selling  was 
given  a  boost  by  a  campaign  in  behalf  of 
large-scale  centralized  associations; 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  5-year 
period  the  Federal  Farm  Board  used  the 
thousands  of  dollars  at  its  disposal  to 
create,  revive,  and  stimulate  coopera- 
tives; that  the  droughts  in  the  Middle 
West  greatly  reduced  the  crops  which 
ordinarily  would  have  sustained  active 
marketing  associations;  and  lastly  that 
far  too  little  attention  was  given  to 
educational  work  concerning  what  could 
be  accomplished  through  cooperation  and 
what  could  not. 


too 


COOPERATIVE  BUYING  BY  FARMERS 


Cooperative  buying  does  not  grip 
the  imagination  of  the  farmer  as  does 
cooperative  marketing.  It  is  a  less 
spectacular  activity  than  selling;  it  is 
less  of  a  game  of  chance  and  hence  less 
exciting.  The  farmer  with  abundant 
crops  does  not  often  get  high  prices, 
but  when  he  does,  it  is  an  event  to  be 
talked  about  for  years.  Purchasing  is 
such  a  continuous  matter  in  the  life  of 
the  farmer  that  it  does  not  bring  forth 
latent  forces  to  the  same  degree  as  sell- 
ing. It  may  be  that  in  our  subconscious 
thinking  a  buyer  is  only  a  customer,  but 
a  seller  is  a  businessman,  a  potential 
captain  of  industry.  However  that  may 
be,  purchasing  is  an  imp>ortant  activity 
in  successful  farming,  and  particularly 
so  since  the  virgin  resources  of  much  of 
the  land  have  been  exhausted  and  farm- 
ing has  become  something  more  than  the 
harvesting  of  successive  crops. 


Replies  were  received  from  329,449 
farmers  when  the  enumerators  for  the 
census  of  1919  asked  at  each  farm  about 
cooperative  purchases.  These  farmers 
were  distributed  as  indicated  in  the 
table  below: 


Re  g  i  on 

Farmers  1919 

Hunher 

Percent 

North  Central 

249,602 

75.8 

Atlantic  Coast 

37,693 

11.4 

Western 

27,537 

8.4 

South  Central 

14,617 

4.4 

United  States 

329.449 

100.0 

More  than  one-half  of  the  total  num-* 
ber  of  purchasing  farmers  were  located 
in  6  States  as  follows:  Iowa,  32.530; 
Kansas,  32,321;  Minnesota,  29,611; 
Nebraska,  27,335;  Wisconsin,  21,792;  and 
Ohio,  21,250.  Six  other  States,  all  in 
the    North   Central    Region,    were  each 
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credited  with  more  than  10,000  farmers 
who  had  reported  buying  through  coopera- 
tives (Appendix  p.  17). 

The  big  boom  in  cooperation  from 
1919  to  1924  stressed  marketing  to  a 
greater  degree  than  purchasing.  Not 
only  that,  but  farmer  activity  in  the 
organizing  of  purchasing  cooperatives 
decreased.  Despite  this  fact  purchasing 
cooperatives  gained  10  percent  in  number 
of  adherents  during  the  period.  The 
distribution  of  the  cooperators  in  1924 
and  the  percentage  gains  and  losses  for 
the  5  years  beginning  with  1919  were: 


Region 

Fa  rme r  s 
1924 

Percentage  change 
from  1919 

Increase 

Decrease 

Number 

Percent 

Percent 

North  Central 

243, 787 

2.3 

Atlantic  Coast 

56.333 

49.5 

South  Central 

39,013 

166.9 

Western 

23,612 

14.3 

United  States 

362,745 

10.  1 

In  33  of  the  States  more  farmers 
purchased  through  cooperatives  in  1924 
than  in  1919  and  in  15  States  fewer  farm- 
ers. Four  of  the  States  in  which  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  farmers 
purchasing  cooperatively  were  in  the 
plains  country  of  the  Middle  West. 
Eight  of  the  States  with  decreases  in 
purchasing  activity  had  substantial 
increases  in  cooperative  marketing,  sug- 
gesting that  perhaps  the  farmers  in 
those  States  ceased  to  be  interested  in 
buying  because  of  expectations  connected 
with  the  recently  formed  large-scale 
centralized  associations  that  were  to 
specialize  in  the  matter  of  higher  prices. 

As  the  prices  that  were  actually 
realized  by  the  new  big  cooperatives 
were  not  up  to  expectations,  many  farm- 
ers returned  to  cooperative  purchasing 
in  the  second  half  of  the  twenties. 


The  status  of  cooperative  buying  as 
revealed  by  the  census  for  1929  was  as 
fol lows: 


Region 

Fa  r  mer  s 
1929 

Percentage  change 
from  1924 

Increase 

De  c  r  e  a  s  e 

North  Central 
Atlantic  Coast 
Western 
South  Central 

United  States 

Kunber 

275,356 
57.619 
43,570 
34,369 

Percent 

12.9 
2.3 
84.5 

13.3 

Percent 
11.9 

410,914 

In  but  one  of  the  regions  —  that  in 
which  big  tobacco  and  cotton  associa- 
tions were  the  most  important  of  the 
cooperative  enterprises  — did  the  number 
of  farmers  buying  cooperatively  slip 
backward.  The  decline  of  4,644  in  the 
South  Central  region  for  the  5  years  was 
a  decrease  of  approximately  12  percent. 
The  net  increase  for  the  entire  country 
was  over  13  percent.  Among  the  States 
which  made  substantial  gains  during  the 
last  half  of  the  third  decade  were 
Minnesota,  California.  New  York,  North 
Dakota,   and  Washington  (Appendix  p.  17). 


MORE  AND  MORE  FARMERS  BUY  COOPERATIVELY 

Whereas  in  the  depression  of  the 
early  twenties  hard-pressed  farmers 
turned  to  cooperative  marketing  in  the 
expectation  of  being  saved  from  economic 
disaster,  10  years  later  they  looked  to 
their  Government  and  at  the  same  time 
speeded  up  the  formation  of  purchasing 
associations.  The  Federal  Farm  Board, 
and  later  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
were  provided  to  assist  the  farmers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  farmers  materially 
increased  their  purchases  from  their  own 


^Isworth,  R.  H.  and  Wanatall,  Grace,  'Farmen'  Marketing  and  Purchasing  Cooperatives, 
1863-1939."  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Misc.  Rpt.  40,  PP-  36,  1941-  (Processed)  See  Appen- 
dix,   table  7. 
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cooperative  enterprises.  The  figures  by 
regions,  with  the  percentage  gains  for 
the  10  years  1929  to  1939,  are: 


Reg  ion 

Farmers   193  9 

Increase 
over  1929 

i/unber 

Percent 

North  Central 
At lant ic  Coast 
Western 
South  Central 

477,  873 
110,964 
92, 166 
62 , 635 

73.5 
92.  6 
111.  5 
82.  2 

United  States 

743,638 

81.0 

Subs  tant  ia  1 

gains  over 

1929  for 

farmer  cooperative  buying  were  made  in 


every  section  of  the  country.  In  all  of 
the  States  but  one,  more  farmers  were 
purchasing  cooperatively  at  the  end  of 
the  10-year  per iod  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  gains  for  the  several  periods 
for  the  entire  country  were:  From  1919 
to  1924,  10  percent;  1924  to  1929,  13; 
and  1929  to  1939,  81.  In  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States,  the  gain  from  1929  to  1939 
was  more  than  92  percent.  A  goodly  part 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  business  was  han- 
dled by  large  integrated  systems  of  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 


Farmers  Buying  Cooperatively,  1919,  1924.  1929.  1939 


FIGURE  3. — From  1919  to  1939  the  percentage  of  farmers  in  the  48  States  buying  from,  or 
through,  cooperative  associations  increased  from  5.1  percent  to  12.2  percent.  In  all  of  the 
States  but  two  increases  were  reported.  Outstanding  gains  were  made  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  New  York,  and  several  of  the  States  in  the  Northwest.  In  11  States  the  percentage  of 
farmers  buying  cooperatively  increased  with  each  census. 
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The  percentage  which  the  cooperative 
purchasing  farmers  were  of  all  farmers 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  5.  1 
percent  in  1919  to  12.2  percent  in  1939. 
In  some  of  the  States,  the  increases 
were  large,  as  for  instance,   in  New  York, 


from  3.7  percent  in 

1919 

to  22.4 

pe  r  - 

Geographic 
Un  i  t 

1919 

1924 

1929 

1939 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

United  States 

5.  1 

5.  7 

6.  5 

12.  2 

Massachusetts 

3.  2 

6.  8 

11.3 

12.0 

Connect  icut 

2.0 

6.  5 

11.  1 

14.9 

New  York 

3.  7 

6.  6 

12.  5 

22.4 

Ohio 

8.3 

10.  1 

12.  2 

17.8 

Indiana 

4.9 

7.4 

10.3 

17.0 

111 inois 

5.2 

7.  7 

7.9 

17.0 

Michigan 

9.  2 

13.  1 

17.0 

18.9 

Louis  iana 

1.  2 

3.3 

4.3 

4.4 

Washington 

8.  1 

8.9 

16.  8 

26.  5 

Oregon 

5.0 

5.  1 

8.  2 

21.  9 

cent  in  1939;  Illinois,  5.2  to  17.0; 
Wisconsin,  11.5  to  28.9;  Minnesota,  16.6 
to  45.5;  Oregon,  5.0  to  21.9;  and  Wash- 
ington, 8.1  to  26.5  (Fig,  3).  In  10 
States  —  2  in  New  England,  1  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  group,  4  in  the  North 
Central  region  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  1  in  the  deep  south,  and  2  in  the 
far  northwest  -  the  percentage  of  pur- 
chasing farmers  became  larger  at  each 
census . 

Data  collected  in  the  annual  sur- 
veys made  by  the  Cooperative  Research 
and  Service  Division  indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  tapering  off  in  the  formation 
of  new  farmers'  purchasing  associations 
in  the  last  few  years,  but  an  increase 
in  the  activities  of  the  firmly  estab- 
lished enterprises.  The  available  data 
seem  to  point  toward  a  continuation  of 
the  upward  trend  in  the  number  of  farm- 
ers interested  in  cooperative  purchasing. 


SELLING  AND,   OR,  BUYING 


The  census  data  for  marketing  and 
purchasing  combined  includes  the  farmers 
that  sold  cooperatively  and  those  that 
purchased  cooperatively,  but  with  no 
farmer  being  counted  more  than  once. 
The  most  significant  of  the  data  in  this 
category  are  the  percentages  which  the 
cooperative  farmers  were  of  all  farmers. 
In  all   four   regions   these  percentages 


Re  g  ion 

1919 

1924 

1929 

1939 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

North  Central 

21.0 

26.  1 

25.9 

29.8 

Atlantic  Coast 

4.3 

10.  1 

7.2 

11.  1 

Western 

12.  2 

16.3 

19.4 

27.3 

South  Central 

1.  7 

8.4 

3.  6 

5.  7 

United  States 

9.7 

15.5 

13.  1 

17.  1 

for  1939  were  substantially  above  those 
for  1919  as  will  be  noted  from  the  table. 

Among  the  States  with  high  percent- 
ages for  1939  are:  Minnesota,  60.8  per- 
cent; Wisconsin,  40.9;  Idaho,  38.0; 
Iowa,  36. 6;  New  York,  33.7;  North  Dakota, 
33.6;  Washington,  33.5;  California, 
31.5;  Oregon,  31.2;  and  Nebraska,  30.8 
(Appendix  p.  17). 

Most  of  the  figures  for  the  United 
States  as  a  unit  shew  an  upward  trend  in 
the  number  of  farmers  transacting  busi- 
ness with  cooperatives,  which  trend  is 
likely  to  continue.  The  figures  also 
indicate  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
loss  from  the  high  point  of  1924  has 
been  recovered. 
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BUYING  SERVICES  COOPERATIVELY 


Data  as  to  the  number  of  farmers 
purchasing  services,  rather  than  commodi- 
ties, on  a  cooperative  basis  were  col- 
lected for  the  first  time  by  the  census 
of  1939,  when  farmers  to  the  number  of 
712,651  reported  business  through  such 
organizations  as  "mutual  fire  insurance 
companies,  mutual  telephone  companies, 
cooperative  truck  routes,  spray  rings, 
rural  electrification  associations,  and 
other  similar  cooperatives."  These 
cooperators  were  11.7  percent  of  all 
farmers.  The  number  and  percentage  of 
farmers  in  each  of  the  four  regions  were: 


Region 

Farmers  1939 

number 

Percent 

North  Central 

427. 184 

59.9 

Atlantic  Coast 

111,  100 

15.6 

South  Central 

110,802 

15.6 

Western 

63,565 

8.9 

United  States 

712,651 

100.0 

The  10  States  with  more  than 
25,000  farmers  reporting  business  with 
service  cooperatives  and  the  percent- 
ages which  these  farmers  were  of  all 
farmers  in  the  specified  States  are 
given  below: 


StBte^ 

Cooperating  farmers 

Number 

Percent  ^ 

Minnesota 

62,079  . 

31.5 

Iowa 

56,363 

26.4 

1 1 1 inoi  s 

50,641 

23.  7 

Wisconsin 

44,  250 

23.  7 

Ohio 

41,449 

17.7 

Indiana 

37,039 

20.  1 

Missouri 

34, 217 

13.4 

Texas 

33,  725 

8.1 

Michigan 

36, 291 

19.3 

New  York 

26.052 

17.0 

Data  for  other  States  given  in  Appen- 
dix p.  17. 


Percentage   of    all  farmers. 


ONE -FIFTH  OF  ALL  FARMERS  ARE  COOPERATORS 

More  than  one- fifth  (22.4  percent) 
of  the  farmers  included  in  the  census  of 
1939  reported  business  transactions  with 
cooperatives.  The  exact  number  was 
1,364,402.  This  figure  includes  every 
farmer  who  .sold  cooperatively,  purchased 
cooperatively,  or  used  the  service  asso- 
ciations operating  on  a  mutual  basis. 
But  no  farmer,  regardless  of  how  many 
associations  he  might  be  a  member  of, 
was  counted  more  than  once.  According 
to  the  census  data  more  than  one- fourth 
of  the  farmers  in  20  of  the  States 
reported  transacting  business  with  one 
or  more  cooperatives  in  1939.  The 
figure  for  the  number  of  cooperating 
farmers  is  undoubtedly  conservative 
(Fig.  4). 


The  census  data  for  the  regions  are 
presented  in  the  table  below: 


Re  g  i  on 

Farmers  1939 

f/unber 

Percent 

North  Central 

780, 187 

57.  2 

Atlantic  Coast 

229,516 

16.8 

South  Central 

191,921 

14.  1 

Western 

162,778 

11.9 

United  States 

1,364,402 

100.0 

More  than  57  percent  of  the  cooperat- 
ing farmers  were  in  the  12  North  Central 
States  and  but  42.8  percent  in  the  other 
36  States. 

The  percentages  which  the  cooperat- 
ing farmers  were  of  all  farmers  in  the 
4  regions  were:  North  Central,  37.2 
percent;  Western,  31.9;  Atlantic  Coast. 
15.3;   and  South  Central,  9.7. 

The  States,  9  in  number,  with  more 
than  50,000  cooperating  farmers,  were: 
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Minnesota,  130,261  cooperators;  Iowa, 
96,639;  Wisconsin,  90,261;  Ohio,  71,519; 
Illinois,  70,296;  Michigan,  61,199;  New 
York,  61,088;  Indiana,  58,184;  Missouri, 
58,170.  In  each  of  these  States  there 
are  strong  forces  urging  the  cooperative 
method  for  transacting  business. 

The  States  in  which  more  than  a 
third  of  all  the  farmers  were  supporting 
cooperative  enterprises,  with  the  per- 


centage for  each,  are:  Minnesota,  66.0 
percent;  Wisconsin,  48.3;  Iowa,  45.3; 
Idaho,  43.3;  New  York,  39.9;  North 
Dakota,  39. 8;  Washington,  38. 4;  Nebraska, 
37.1;  Vermont,  37.0;  Oregon,  36.2; 
California,  36.1;  South  Dakota,  34.0; 
Montana,  33.6  (Appendix  p.  17).  Had  all 
farmers  remembered  their  cooperative 
affiliations  when  answering  the  census 
enumerators  in  1939  the  honor  roll  would 
contain  at  least  five  additional  States. 


FIGURE  4.--A  million  and  a  third  farmers  transacted  business  with  cooperatives  in  1939.  More 
than  one-half  of  these  farmers  were  in  the  10  States  stretching  from  New  York  to  Missouri  and 
Minnesota.  If  Texas  and  California  are  added  to  the  10  States  then  three- fifths  of  the  coop- 
erating farmers  are  accounted  for. 
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SUMMARY 


Farmer  cooperation  began  to  receive 
special  attention  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  current  century.  During  the  years 
1910  to  1919  many  cooi>erat  ives  were  set 
up.  Most  of  these  were  for  assembling, 
processing,  and  forwarding  to  market 
farm  products.  So  great  was  the  interest 
in  this  far me r  activity  that  when  plans 
were  made  for  the  census  of  1919  ques- 
tions dealing  with  cooperative  selling 
and  buying  were  included  in  the  schedule 
for  agriculture. 

The  tabulated  returns  from  the  cen- 
sus show  that  more  than  half  a  million 
farmers  were  selling  cooperatively  and 
329,449  farmers  were  purchasing  supplies 
through  their  own  associations.  Approxi- 
mately t hr ee - f our t hs  of  these  farmers 
were  in  the  12  North  Central  States  and 
only  about  5  percent  were  in  the  South 
Central  States. 

Early  in  1920  a  campaign  in  behalf 
of  large-scale,  centralized,  single- 
commodity  cooperatives  was  started. 
Associations  to  operate  over  entire 
States,  or  producing  regions ,  were  formed 
for  marketing  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
potatoes,   and  other  crops. 

Upwards  of  400,000  farmers  became 
cooperators  during  the  5  years  from  1919 
to  1924.  Most  of  these  were  in  the  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  producing  areas. 

Many  of  the  new  converts  to  coop- 
eration began  slipping  during  the  second 
half  of  the  twenties.  The  loss  to  the 
marketing  group  was  more  than  192,000 
farmers.  Because  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  buying  cooperatively  the  net  loss 
to  the  movement  was  but  16.5  percent  for 
the  5  years,  closing  with  1929.  Most  of 
this  decrease  was  in  the  States  where 
the  big  gains  had  been  made  during  the 
preceding  5  years. 


Both  cooperative  selling  and  coop- 
erative buying  showed  increases  in  the 
number  of  participants  during  the  10 
years  from  1929  to  1939.  The  percentage 
gain  for  selling  was  20  percent  and  for 
buying  81  percent. 

The  net  gains  in  the  number  of  coop- 
erating farmers  from  the  census  of  1919 
to  the  census  of  1939,  20  years,  were  62 
percent   for  selling  and  126    for  buying. 

Information  pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  purchasing  cooperatively 
such  services  as  mutual  insurance,  elec- 
tric current,  telephone  services,  trans- 
portation, was  collected  for  the  first 
time  as  part  of  the  census  of  1939.  The 
returns  show  that  712, 651  farmers,  nearly 
12  percent  of  all  farmers,  reported  such 
cooperative  activity. 

The  total  number  of  farmers  report- 
ing the  transaction  of  business  of  any 
kind  with  cooperatives  in  1939  was 
1,364,402  which  was  more  than  22  percent 
of  all  farmers. 

In  reviewing  the  increases  and 
decreases  in  cooperative  marketing  and 
purchasing  for  the  years  from  1919  to 
1939  inclusive,  and  in  noting  the  more 
than  700,000  additional  farmers  obtain- 
ing services  on  a  cooperative  basis  it 
is  well  to  give  consideration  to  the 
limitations  of  cooperative  activity  as  a 
business  technique  as  well  as  to  its 
social  implications.  Coop>eration  is  not 
a  business  practice  that  can  be  accepted 
or  rejected  as  changing  circumstances 
may  suggest.  It  is  primarily  a  state  of 
mind  and  determines  the  attitude  of  the 
individual  toward  his  neighbor,  fellow 
worker,  and  the  social  group  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  whether  he  would  be  or  not. 
Its  aim  is  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
individual,  the  neighbor,  and  the  group. 
It    is   the  antithesis  of  competition, 
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which  frequently  makes  survival  depend- 
ent on  a  ruthless  pushing  ahead  regard- 
less of  consequences  to  neighbor,  fellow 
worker,   and  social  group. 

Sound  cooperation  is  more  often  the 
result  of  slow  growth  than  of  emotional 
conversion.  Those  areas  in  which  farmer 
cooperation  is  found  at  its  best  are  the 
cormriuni t i es  and  States  in  which  the  peo- 
ple have  been  practicing  this  form  of 
business  enterprise  for  many  years.  It 
is  no  accident  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  the   farmers  of  Minnesota,    Iowa,  and 


Wisconsin  are  rooperators  than  for  most 
of  the  other  States.  Their  parents  and 
grandparents  before  them  were  coopera- 
tors.  The  cooperative  attitude  has  been 
developing  among  these  people  for  many 
decades. 

Unless  the  trends  revealed  Ly  tlie 
census  data  are  false,  farmer  coopera- 
tion is  destined  to  continue  its  upward 
climb  not  only  in  the  fields  of  selling 
and  buying,  but  also  as  regards  the 
farmer's  efforts  to  supply  himself  with 
essential  services. 


"•^vv     c/yi  uyt 
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